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If one may again express a regret rather than a criticism it is that 
Professor Dunning should have restricted his concluding chapter, "The 
General Course of Political Thinking," to a bare fourteen pages. For 
we know that political literature would have been enriched if he had 
given us a discussion in a hundred or more pages of the general move- 
ments of political thought during the twenty-three centuries which 
his three volumes have covered. As it is he contents himself, if not 
his avid readers, with considering the question whether these centuries 
of speculation have led to any real advances in political theory. The 
two main topics which have been discussed, he says, have been the 
organization and institutions in which political authority has been 
manifested, and the rational or ethical justification of this authority. 
As to the first, he is of the opinion that the history of theories has 
shown little variation. As to the second, that the Greeks of the fourth 
century B. C. propounded substantially all the solutions that have 
been since advanced. Only the settings have been different. During 
the nineteenth century the effort has been to adjust the conceptions 
of authority and liberty so as to escape the dilemma of the anarchists. 
"Anarchistic individualism was preached by Sophists and Cynics; con- 
stitutionalism by Aristotle and the other conservative upholders of the 
nomoi; nationalism is but the theory of the city-state writ large; socie- 
tarianism has never been more completely formulated than by Plato. 
In twenty-three centuries the movement of thought has but swung a 
full circle. Such is the general lesson of the history of political theories. 
It is not different from the lesson of history in respect to all the other 
varieties of theory by which men have sought to absolve the basic 
problems of their earthly existence." With this judgment Professor 
Dunning concludes his work. 

W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Freedom of Speech. By Zechaeiah Chafee, Jr. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. 431.) 

The importance of this volume is evidenced by the controversy which 
has followed its publication. It deals with the way in which the law 
and traditions of free speech were interpreted during and after the war 
in the enforcement of the Espionage Act, the censorship exercised by 
the postmaster general and the deportation policy of the administra- 
tion. The writer's exposition of the evolution of the constitutional 
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guarantees of free speech is wholly admirable and the book shows inde- 
fatigable industry and a remarkable breadth of historical citation. 

As an authoritative work the volume suffers because it lacks the 
impersonal tone and occasionally betrays the temperament of a parti- 
san — albeit one of high-minded and generous impulses. As a con- 
temporaneous record of events, it stands by itself and is of permanent 
value. Written too near in point of time to the events portrayed, 
there is an occasional lack of accuracy due to sources of information 
more or less adventitious and unreliable. Many, for example, will 
question the statement of facts given by the author for the cases of 
Debs, Mrs. Stokes, Goldstein, Doe, and other conspicuous offenders 
against the espionage law. Lawyers will defend the Supreme Court 
against the author's charge that it was more tender in protection of 
capital in the steel trust and stock dividend cases than it was in pre- 
serving the right of free speech. Both lawyers and laymen will doubt 
the wisdom of the author's conclusions that the Supreme Court and 
most of the district courts wrongly interpreted the law of evidence 
applicable to questions of interest as well as the intent which animated 
Congress in enacting certain clauses of the Espionage Act. 

The author scarcely gives sufficient importance to the cardinal fact 
that throughout the war we had in existence and were trying to enforce 
a conscription act. Whether men were prosecuted for expressing 
their private views, or whether they were prosecuted for actually coun- 
seling disobedience to the conscription act, can only be determined 
by an intensive study of all the cases tried, facilities for which are not 
yet available. It cannot be true that the department of justice made 
this act a dragnet for pacifists, because it was Attorney General Greg- 
ory's refusal to countenance indiscriminate prosecutions which resulted 
in the enactment of so many sweeping and fanatical sedition laws by 
the western states. The fact that there were only- about six hundred 
persons convicted under the federal Espionage Act — about six in a 
million — scarcely supports the charge of wholesale suppression of free 
speech by Attorney General Gregory. 

The criticism of the tyrannical censorship exercised by the postmaster 
general is essentially sound in principle, although here again the funda- 
mental trouble was with the statute which conferred on that official 
the unreviewable power to interpret the Espionage Act according to 
his own standards. His strong and trenchant criticism of the depor- 
tation policies of the administration seems abundantly supported by 
the cases cited. 
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The handicaps in writing a book of this kind at the present time are 
due partly to the difficulty of assuming an entirely impersonal point 
of view, and the difficulty of obtaining full and accurate statements of 
fact. It is probable that the commentator of the future will attribute 
the acts here criticized, so far as they were wrong, not so much to the 
zeal and tyranny of the officials administering the law as to the war 
emotion and hysteria steadily growing through the country. The 
causes of this phenomena and the resulting complaisance with which 
the country at large viewed the deportation raids and the unseating 
of the socialist legislators, were not the result of the zeal of tyrannical 
officials. An inquiry into the sources of this phenomena is now a need 
of prime importance. 

When all is said, however, the book is of great value and is serving 
a most useful public purpose in stimulating discussion of the always 
important topics of free speech. 

John Lord O'Bbian. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Equality of States in International Law. By Edwin DeWitt 
Dickinson. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1920. 
Pp. xiii, 424. Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence. Vol. III.) 

Any appraisal of Professor Dickinson's long-awaited work must 
begin with a recognition of the tremendous labor which has evidently 
gone into its making. Quite apart from the wide and deep research 
attested by the list of materials consulted, there is everywhere manifest 
an intellectual effort to get at the truth which contrasts strongly with 
some of the lighter work of the war period in political science. 

This striving after final truth leads to a closeness of style and some- 
times to an involved form of expression which have their disadvantages. 
Thus, two sentences in the preface are unintelligible at first reading, 
and "foundational" is used for "fundamental" at one point, with an 
obvious effort to be scrupulously exact in expression but with an un- 
happy effect on the reader's attention. All this is not very serious but 
deserves mention in the hope that a labored theme need not mean a 
labored style and manner of writing. 

In the substance of the work the profession owes a debt to Professor 
Dickinson on several grounds. It is very worth while to have it made 
clear that the doctrine of state equality is derived chiefly from the 
philosophy of the law of nature, but only in part from that source, and 



